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CHAPTER XXVIII. A GLEAM OF LIGHT. 


*§§My dear Vicary,” said Mr. Kestell, 


taking the proffered chair, and trying to 
be quite natural; a somewhat difficult task 
when both men had such a vivid recollec- 
tion of their last interview. 

Make-believe is always painful to some 
mere it is far more painful if the 


_ person*We are trying to deceive is conscious 


of our effort. ap 

Was Jesse conscious that Mr. Kestell’s 
perfect ease was put on? This question 
the latter would have paid several sove- 
reigns to have had answered. 

‘*My dear Vicary, I am glad to catch 
you at home, I was half afraid that after 
the day’s hard work you might, like other 
young men, and very naturally, too, have 
gone to the pit of a theatre, and I should 
have had my jonrney here for nothing. Still, 
knowing you as I do, I might have guessed 
otherwise, How are you? Have you 
repented of your repentance? I was really 
sorry you were so resolute about that offer 
of Mr. Fenner’s; I quite came round to 
your way of thinking.” 

‘*T have not repented of my repentance,” 
said Jesse, without a smile on his face. 
Evidently, he was in no mood for suavity. 
Mr. Kestell was sorry to see the change in 
him. It was very evident to his keen 
eye. He altered his tone: 

“ Now, Vicary, let us be honest with each 
other. I mean that I want you to speak quite 
openly with me, You mistook some things 





I said hastily. You have, in consequence, 
made a false step. Pure imaginary conduct 
and reasoning seldom brings satisfactory 
action. I hear from Hoel Fenner that the 
post you rejected has been offered and 
accepted by some one else. I am sorry 
for it. You had a chance and lost it.” 

Mr. Kestell was feeling his way, and 
forgot to add a sentence about his own 
original strong objection to Jesse’s accept- 
ing the offer. 

“Tt is best as it is,” said Jesse, simply. 
He hated to have that matter raked up 
again, for it reminded him of the blighting 
and death of his manly pride. 

“You acted hastily, and I fear you will 
regret it. I feel sure you will, Jesse. This 
has greatly distressed me. I cannot tell 
you how much I have felt it, and I have— 
as I was in London, I mean—I have been 
hatching a little scheme which will be, as 
newspaper advertisements say, greatly to 
your advantage,” 

Jesse was so easily swayed by kindness 
that all at once he tried to get over the 
tone of sulky reticence he had adopted. 

“It is very kind of you, sir; but, after 
all, one thing may be as good as another, 
I have become so accustomed to my work 
at the office that it is no trouble to me, and 
I can improve myself at home by study. 
I have not done much since I came back to 
town; but I shall begin again soon. I 
hope Symee is well.” 

“Yes, Symee is well; quite the comfort’. 
of our lives.” Mr, Kestell looked round 
the poor, shabby room, “And really I 
think her decision was wise ; yes, wise for 
both your sakes,” 

This subject lay too near Jesse’s heart to 
evoke any light response, 

“She thought so, and there the matter 
ended.” 
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“There you are again, Vicary, taking 
things too much to heart. You want 
change of scene and occupation; and now 
let me unfold my littie plan. Would you like 
to emigrate, Vicary? A chance, such as I 
am not likely to meet with again, has 
occurred, A very desirable homestead has 
come into my possession. I mean, that if 
I can find a man who will take it from me, 
working it and paying me a small rent, I 
shall give it up to him. In three years 
the farm and land will become the tenant’s 
property. Suppose you found things 
pretty comfortable at this ‘ Regina Farm,’ 
you might send for Symee. How does 
this strike you? You are fond of the 
country and of country life, and you are 
strong and energetic—just the sort of man 
to get on famously in Canada. This 
North West territory is becoming quite 
popular, I believe. As to your journey, I 
could get you a free passage, having some 
friends among the ship-owners.” 

Mr. Kestell paused and looked at Jesse 
attentively ; but the small lamp did not 
give a very good light, and he could not 
be sure of the effect of his speech. 

Had Mr. Kestell come yesterday most 
likely Jesse would have joyfully closed 
with the offer ; it would have been to him 
a way of throwing over all his past life, 
and beginning again with a firm determi- 
nation to bury all the romance and all the 
noble thoughts of his youth and boyhood, 
and to go where one name was as good as 
another, never mind what past history he 
brought with him. 

But only now had this new idea come 
to him. All his life he had associ- 
ated the spiritual and the material ; but 
just as this old truth, that these had 
nothing to do with each other, had 
vaguely come to him, the temptation was 
held out to him in a new form. He 
might go away and begin again a new 
material life, and join to it a new spiritual 
existence. He could, in fact, do what 
people call begin again. But why should 
he? Was it not another form of cowar- 
dice? Why should he leave his friends in 
Golden Sparrow Street? Why, because 
he could no longer view their relative 
position in the same light, should he 
throw up all his high schemes for good 
and go to a new world, where the chief 
attraction would be himself and his own 
welfare, and where, in the solitude of a 
Canadian farm, he could brood over 
wrongs which he could not help ? 

All this flashed through his brain, not in 





definite words, but like a new creed, a 
revelation of a higher power. It was not 
the death of his gloomy thoughts ; but it 
was, perhaps, the germ of the higher 
element in man’s being. 

“T cannot fly from myself,” he thought; 
‘even there, these thoughts would follow 
me; and, besides, I should have been a 
coward—I should have acted as if all my 
past life and my past ideas of doing some 
good to my fellow-creatures were a sham. 
They may be; but I must be sure of this 
first. It is too early to give up the 
struggle; too soon to acknowledge I am 
conquered by the knowledge that I am 
myself an outcast from the society of 
honest men, who care about a good and an 
honest name. Why should not a man 
make his own name, even if the struggle 
is hard? No, I do not care now for fame ; 
ambition seems a worthless thing, and 
Symee will not share my poverty or my 
wealth,” 

Strong and clear came the conviction 
now that his post was here in these con- 
fined lodgings, and in Golden Sparrow 
Street. ° 

There had been a pause after Mr. Kestell 
had made his proposal, a pause which the 
old man had respected, watching keenly 
the face before him. He could not guess 
the working of Jesse’s mind, but he saw a 
half smile gradually form itself on the lips 
that had before been so sternly pressed 
together. 

“He will accept,” thought Mr. Kestell, 
with a sigh of relief. “ All will still be 
well.” 

The result, however, was far different 
from his expectation. 

“Thank you, Mr. Kestell, I am deeply 
grateful. If you had come yesterday I 
would have said yes ; to-day, from reasons 
which I will not trouble you with, I say 
no. But I am none the less grateful; the 
very knowledge of your kindness will help 
me—does help me, to say no. It gives 
me courage to stick to the old country, 
and to bear my misfortune like a man.” 

Mr. Kestell listened to these words in 
sheer amazement ; half of it he could not 
understand. What he did take in was, 
that if he had come yesterday, Jesse would 
have said yes. Was even chance against 
him? Was he now, after all these years 
of care for this youth, was he to have him 
turn against him? What was he saying 
or thinking? What did Jesse mean? It 
- pure nonsense ; he must accept this 
offer, 
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“ You would have accepted it yesterday, 
but not to-day. What do you mean, 
Vicary? Think of your sister.” 

Mr. Kestell saw what a mistake he had 
made in not bringing with him a letter 
from Symee, promising to join her brother 
in three years. 

This appeal, however, had not the desired 
effect. A sudden flush overspread Vicary’s 
face. He had by no means yet learnt 
patience and humility. 

*‘ My sister has refused, sir, through your 
influence, to come and join me here, it is 
not likely I shall ask her to come and 
rough it on a lonely Canadian farm. 
Symee has chosen; I shall not ask her 
again.” 

Mr. Kestell was circumvented by his 
own precautions, and that by a young 
fellow whose proceedings had been perfectly 
straightforward. 

“ You refuse this offer ?” 

“ Yes, sir, entirely. I shall never think 
better of it.” 

“‘ We shall see,” thought Mr. Kestell to 
himself. Aloud he added : 

“‘ Well, it’s no use saying anything more. 
I only hope Card and Lilley will be always 
able to give you work. There is a general 
falling-off of business just now.” 

Jesse did not attach any importance to 
this last remark—indeed, he hardly noticed 
it; he was thinking that, come what might, 
he would try and find a new path in the 
old ways. 

“ Thank you for coming here with your 
offer,” repeated Jesse, wishing Mr. Kestell 
would go away, and yet taking himself to 
task for his ingratitude. 

Mr. Kestell waved his hand slightly, as 
if to refuse all thanks ; he never had been 
one who expected expressions of gratitude 
—indeed, in an indirect manner he had 
rejected them. He now took up his hat, 
cast his eyes around the room, and rose to 


go. 

“Good-bye, Vicary. I hope you will 
never have to repent of your somewhat 
hasty resolutions; remember, I shall not 
repeat this offer.” 

“‘Of course not; I do not expect it, sir.” 

“Very well. Good evening, good 
evening.” 

Jesse was standing up, too. From his 
greater height he could look down upon 
the slightly shorter man, whom all his life 
he had considered as the arbitrator of his 
fate. All that feeling seemed now to 
vanish for ever; he was free, he had not 
accepted this last favour; but had volun- 





tarily chosen a less easy path. He was 
free, he could say anything now, and quite 
suddenly a great rush of joy filled his 
brain, and out of this chaos of joy and pain, 
though the joy of freedom predominated, 
he was impelled to ask a question. It was 
not premeditated, it was entirely sponta- 
neous, and, without preface, he looked 
boldly into Mr. Kestell’s face, with the 
gaze of earnest enquiry, in which pride was 
no longer visible, and said : 

‘Excuse me, Mr, Kestell, one moment. 
There is a question I must put to you. 
You know all my history, you know the 
secret of my unhappy birth. Tell me 
honestly, who was my father?” 

A livid hue seemed to spread over Mr. 
Kestell’s face ; the living light which most 
eyes reflect, and which appears to us to 
be the symbol of the soul, died down. 
He did not lower his eyes ; on the contrary, 
as if by force of will, he remained gazing at 
Jesse, with one hand still on the handle 
of the door and the other holding his hat. 

“Why does he not answer?” thought 
Jesse, hotly, the lower motive of passionate 
impatience at his lot gaining the mastery. 
‘“Why does he look like this? Good 
Heavens! what is the mystery? It can 
be of little importance to this rich man.” 
Then a terrible suspicion swept over him ; 
only long habits of respect prevented him 
from seizing the old man by the arm and 
compelling him to answer; as it was, he 
repeated fiercely : 

“Mr. Kestell, if you know, I, too, have 
a right to know.” 

“T—TI cannot tell you, Vicary,” was the 
answer; and before Jesse could do more 
than make one step forward, Mr. Kestell 
was gone, 


CHAPTER XXIX, THICK DARKNESS, 


WirH his head sunk on the table, Jesse 
remained for a long time trying to calm 
himself. It seemed as if, in that moment 
of question and answer between the two 
men, the devil had taken possession of 
him. All the noble thoughts which had 
filled his mind, and which had been the 
cause of his rejection of Mr. Kestell’s offer, 
were suddenly swept away, only a raging 
feeling of anger against the so-called bene- 
factor was left behind. But Jesse did 
nothing ; he did not even try to follow 
him except in imagination; and in this 
imaginary picture he seized him by the 
throat, and bade him, as he valued his life, 
stand and deliver his secret. 
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“Tt is a bad one, or he would not have 
looked like that. He is implicated in it. 
What a fool, what an idiot I have been 
not to see this before! Why has he spent 
his money on me since my childhood? 
Philanthropy! curse the word, it does 
not exist. The man who can look as he 
did this moment can have none, none, 
none, Yet it is this man under whose 
roof Symee has lived her useless life, under 
his rooi——- Good Heavens! Ah—I can 
see it now, the thread of the whole plot. 
This benevolence, this anxiety for my 
welfare, it has been all a plot to hide 
his own sins. Hypocrite, thousand times 
hypocrite, he wishes me now to go to 
Canada, away from the old country, away 
from him. This offer—why, it was all a 
plant, most likely. He has bought this 
farm, and wishes really to give it to me as 
my inheritance—to give it to me, to me. 
No, by Heaven, never! not a penny of his 
money shall I ever touch again. Yes, I see 
it all as clear as the sunshine. This very 
work I am doing, is it honestly got? Well, 
that must be honest, in spite of him. I 
give the worth and more than the worth of 
my money.” 

He experienced a moment of relief at this 
one thought of something clear and honest. 
The misery he had endured in the past 
seemed as nothing when compared with 
this, He had looked into the abyss before. 
Now he clearly saw it. He was in it. 

Again he went slowly back over the 
past. It was as the searching of a beast 
of prey over past hunting-grounds trying to 
discover where the pitfalls had been placed 
for him by man, his enemy. 

“He kept me within reach, and yet 
away from him; and Symee—— Ah, 
this is the hardest to bear. Symee, my 
sister, my sister |” 

He could not bear the thought. He 
started up to his full height, and any one 
present would have been frightened to see 
the change in Jesse Vicary’s face. He 
looked years older, a man now possessed 
of terrible power for evil as well as for 
good. He went to the window and threw 
it open, not noticing the chill, foggy 
evening air that swept in. He felt as if 
he were ina stifling place, and as if he 
would be suffocated with the burden of his 
wrath. 

“ And how near I was to accepting that 
offer,” he thought again and again. ‘“ Then 
he would have got rid of me and Symee 
for ever. That benevolent face might have 
gone on and cheated others as it has 








cheated me ; but, at least, now I am free, 
free to carry out his punishment. I will 
register a vow—I do—that I will bring 
him to justice; not legal justice, there is 
none in this land. A rich man can boast 
of being unjust. Ah! he has kept himself 
well within the false legal palings ; he has 
provided for us amply—nobly——”_ Here 
Jesse laughed aloud ; but let no one wish to 
hear a man laugh at his enemy. There is 
something that speaks too plainly in it of a 
hideous spirit of evil. ‘ No, I will bring him 


a punishment he will quail before far more | 


than anything the law could do to him. 
Kestell of Greystone—that sounds well 
enough. I have often said it approvingly ; 
but it may yet be humbled and brought to 
shame. For what? For doing what hun- 
dreds have done before him. No, that 
will bring no shame. The world will 
praise him for making me what I am—able 
to stand alone; able to be free of him and 
of every one else, There must be other 
punishments reserved by Heaven for such 
deeds. Mr. Kestell’s generosity was bitter 
before ; but now it is unbearable.” 

The room was too small for him. Seizing 
his hat, Jesse rushed away from his lodg- 
ings. Anywhere, out into the street; he 
wanted to get away from himself, from the 
Jesse who had honoured this Kestell of 
Greystone, and had all his life striven to 
please him. He wanted to undo the past, 
and knew not how to set about it. 

How long Jesse wandered about through 
squalid streets he never knew or re- 
membered ; but that he did come in at all 
that night was due to ’Liza. Jesse had so 
long been used to think of others that he 
involuntarily did so now. Poor sleepy 
’Liza would have to sit up till he came in, 
for she was a very devoted maiden, and 
would never go to bed till Mr. Vicary had 
had his supper. 

Little actions often bring about great 
results; and so it happened that Jesse 
Vicary went to bed that night because Liza 
sat up for him. 

‘Lor, Mr. Vicary, you be late. I most 
a thought you had been run’d over,” she 
said; “but there’s the supper ready, and 
I’ve kept the kettle on the boil, and missus 
she said you’d never done such a thing in 
your life before as stay out so late.” 

Jesse smiled now, and, though it was 
rather cheerless, this smile had all the 
sweetness which lay at the bottom of this 
man’s nature in it. 

“No, no, ‘Liza, I’m not ‘run’d over ;’ 
not in your sense of the word, anyhow. Go 
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off to bed at once. I am sorry I have kept 
you up so late.” 

“You're never a goin’ to sit up later, 
Mr. Vicary, are you? Them nasty books 
are no use at this time of night.” 

“No, you're right. Well,. there, "Liza, 
I’m going to bed,” said Jesse, to get rid of 
"Liza ; and after that he had to keep his 
word. 

He woke up in no better frame of mind, 
and once more the same fierce reasoning 
went on surging and revolving in his brain. 
He was now only anxious to get calm 
enough to think out a connected plan of 
action; but in the meantime he must go 
to his work as usual, and life must jog on 
in its customary dull routine, just as if he 
had not discovered the secret of his life, 
and as if everything in the world depended 
on the business transactions of the firm of 


Card and Lilley. 


When he returned home he half thought 
he would go and begin the scheme he was 
slowly trying to evolve, by visiting Obed 
Diggings and having a talk with him. 
The thought even crossed Jesse’s mind 
whether, if he took the inventor into a 
pnblic-house and treated him freely, his 
memory would not be made clearer about 
the past; but he at once rejected the idea 
as unworthy of himself, or of any man who 
respected his fellow-creatures, 

However, as he thought he could speak 
more freely if Obed came to him, he wrote 
a note, telling Diggings to call that evening 
if he could, and if not, the next night, 
That poor girl of his should hear nothing 
of the sins of sinful humanity. 

Then he sat down calmly to make a 
clear, defined, well-considered plan for 
bringing Mr. Kestell to justice—the justice 
of public opinion ; the justice which would 
not allow an evil deed to be called 
benevolence, or cowardly silence philan- 
thropy. 

He would be quite calm, quite dis- 
passionate, till all was ready for exposure. 
He, Jesse, had felt all the burden of private 
shame—shame of his own being. Let the 
author of it now feel it in some measure 
also, if he could, and let him experience 
what would touch him keenly — public 
disgrace, 

He sat down, and fancied he was going 
to see the clear plan of his campaign evolve 
itself; but instead of this he still sat on 
almost stupidly ; the high pressure of feel- 
ing of the day before had exhausted him ; 
he knew not where to begin, or what to 





do? Where was his proof? How could 
he, Jesse Vicary, bring Mr. Kestell of 
Greystone to justice ? 

He went over the short scene of the day 
before, gazing as he did so at the spot 
where Mr. Kestell had stood. Proof! 
what more was needed than that face, that 
ghastly hue, and that expression of guilt ? 
Certainly nothing more was needed for 
him, Vicary; but for the world? Those 
words, ‘‘I cannot tell,” were no proof, 
none whatever; it was Jesse’s duty 
patiently to labour till he had found one. 

Jesse Vicary had neither the money nor 
the opportunity for this difficult and deli- 
cate bringing together of facts; he saw 
this well enough, but it made no difference 
to him. 

“Tt may take me months, years, but I 
shall do it,” he said. ‘I must be prudent 
and cautious ; I must be my own counsellor 
and my own lawyer, if every man’s hand 
is against me. Let me trust to myself 
alone.” 

At this moment there was a knock at 
the door, and Jesse said, ‘‘Come in,” with- 
out troubling himself to get up. ’Liza’s 
advent was of little importance to him. 
Or perhaps it was only Diggings. But he 
was startled by the voice which had once 
attracted him so much, the voice of Hoel 
Fenner. 

“*Vicary! What, in a brown, a deep- 
brown study ?” 

Jesse started up, and held out his hand; 
but Hoel at once noticed the change in bis 
face. 

“Mr. Fenner, I did not expect you! I 
have heard nothing of you for a long 
time,” 

Hoel felt the implied reproach ; for, once 
more in Jesse’s presence, he experienced the 
same curiousattraction which had first drawn 
him to this strange anomaly ; this combi- 
nation of power without wealth or prestige, 
and of strength without any much-adver- 
tised show of it. But this Jesse Vicary 
was changed from the Vicary he had first 
befriended. He seemed at once to see this, 
and Jesse took no trouble to hide it or to 
put on his old calm, hopeful manner. 

‘No; you disappeared like a meteor 
after your refusal, and I have been laid up 
ever since at Rushbrook. Now, however, 
I am coming back to work. May I sit 
down?” for Jesse had not even offered a 
chair to his visitor. ‘ What’s tke matter, 
my dear fellow? Do you know I have 
not quite forgiven you for throwing us over 
as you did, after having made me believe 
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that you were thirsting for literary work 4 
Of course Mr. Kestell did give in, as I 
predicted, and then—well, then P 

“Yes, I refused,” said Vicary. ‘Mr. 
Kestell did not really wish me to accept ; 
but I did it out of my own free will, 
entirely.” 

“Yes, I thought as much. You are not 
easily led by others, I suppose I must not 
ask what were your reasons at the last 
moment. I was rather put to it to explain 
it to the chief; but of course a post like 
that does not go begging. I fear I shall 
not get the chance again of offering it to 
any one, and yet the fellow we have is not 
half so well fitted for the place as you 
would have been. He is sharp and clever, 
certainly ; but he misses your—what shall 
I call it ?—your more original view of men 
and things.” 

This praise—for it was no flattery— 
would, a few weeks ago, have made Jesse 
Vicary a proud and a happy man; but 
now he was quite impervious to praise or 
blame. 

Hoel was so much surprised at this 
strange conduct that it recalled to him 
the curious exodus of Vicary from Rush- 
brook and the unexplained reason of the 
rejection of his offer. Was it possible that 
Mr. Kestell knew, and had something to 
do with it ? 

Jesse himself was touched by the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Fenner in the darkest hour 
of his trial. He almost wished he could 
confide in him, and yet how was it pos- 
sible? Was not Mr. Fenner—Symee had 
told him—the accepted lover of Miss Elva? 
How could he, without proof, bring the 
charge against this man’s future father-in- 
law? The irony of fate made him smile 
contemptuously. Should he or should he 
not say anything to Mr. Fenner? It was 
a difficult question to decide, and yet this 
man, clever, polished, and prosperous, was 
the only being who had held out some- 
thing better than the hand of pity to 
Jesse, even if it had not quite been the 
right hand of fellowship. 

The pause that followed Hoel’s last 
words — and during which Jesse had 
wearily turned the question over — was 
broken by Hoel saying : 

“Something has gone wrong. I won't 
worry you to-night; I only came to hunt 
you up in case you still wanted occasional 
work. Also I—I thought I should like 
you to know, Vicary—I dare say you do 
know already—that Iam going to marry 
Miss Kestell in January. It seems curious 








that, when I first knew you, I never guessed 
at the connection you had with Rushbrook, 
nor how interested I myself should be in it 
soon.” 

“T do wish you joy, sir. My sister told 
me the news.” Then, fiercely, Jesse 
added: ‘Mr. Kestell was here last 
evening.” 

“Was he? He telegraphed that im- 
portant business had obliged him to come 
to town. I left this morning, so I did not 
see him again.” 

“Tmportant business! Perhaps his offer 
to me was what he meant.” 

There was no disguising the bitterness 
of the tone; and Hoel knew at once that 
Vicary’s strange state of mind was some- 
how connected with Mr. Kestell. 

“ His offer to you?” 

“Yes, he wants to get me out of the 
country. He offers me a farm in Canada, 
but I have refused. Thank goodness, I 
am free of him and his offers for ever.” 

Hoel had always before now heard Jesse 
speak in tones of deepest gratitude of his 
patron, so he was utterly surprised at this 
new developement. 

“But might not his offer be made in 
pure kindness, because of your refusal of 
our opening? Don’t you think you have 
taken the thing as it was not meant to be 
taken? Come, Vicary, I think you are a 
little unreasonable.” 

Hoel spoke half-seriously, half-lightly, 
feeling at a loss to unravel Jesse’s altered 
demeanour. Jesse did not answer for a 
few moments. He was trying to curb his 
emotion, trying to school himself to be 
calm, and not to disclose his secret to any 
one till the full truth should be discovered ; 
but Hoel had attracted Jesse by that easy 
sympathy which no one else but he had 

iven to the unknown clerk ; and, in spite 
of his resolution, Jesse craved for sympathy 
as every noble soul does crave ; for it is 
the man who has no sympathy to offer who 
most often rejects it when it is offered to 
him. 

In spite of himself, as it seemed, Jesse 
once again appealed to Hoel. 

“T don’t know why you are good enough 
to take any interest in my affairs, Mr. 
Fenner; but as you do, I may as well 
partly explain why I am angry with Mr. 
Kestell, the man whom you have heard me 
speak of with so much gratitude. I am 
afraid of saying what I should not, con- 
sidering that you will soon be one of the 
family.” 

“ Why, it is just for that reason, Vicary, 
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that you can speak out. Mr. Kestell does 
not guess, I am sure, that he has rubbed 
you up the wrong way, so to speak, and it 
will be my duty to set matters straight be- 
tween you. Indeed, honestly, Vicary, I 
have never heard him speak but most 
kindly of you, and I know he has the 
highest opinion of you. There must be 
some little misunderstanding, which can 
easily be set right. One sometimes gets 
to brooding about imaginary wrongs. I 
can speak from personal experience. My 
own uncle once upset my—what shall I call 
it!—my pride, and that little rift is not 
yet mended. Indeed, now it has become 
such a permanent barrier that it has ceased 
to annoy me at all. But I am not sure 
whether, if, long ago, some third person 
had intervened, matters might not have 
been different and happier for both of 
us,” 

Jesse settled, then and there, to speak 
the truth to Hoel, but not the whole 
truth now—that was impossible. 

“You may be right, Mr. Fenner, but I 
—well, the question may make you smile, 
but it is of great importance to me. I 
want to find out the truth about my origin. 
I am afraid there is nothing pleasant to 
find out, but Mr. Kestell knows it, and he 
refuses to tell me. Let it be bad—he 
acknowledged as much—but, anyhow, I 
am a man, and I must find it out. I have 
a right to know.” 

To himself Hoel said: ‘ Poor fellow! 
It’s a pity he has feelings on that score. 
I dare say it is bad, and Mr. Kestell 
wishes to spare him. I understand it 
perfectly.” 

‘“What purpose would be served by a 
statement of plain and perhaps unpalatable 
facts ?” he said, aloud. 

“Possibly none; but I wish to know 
the worst. What I am sure of, is this. 
My mother and grandmother lodged for a 
short time in a cottage, near the brow of 
Rushbrook Beacon. I got this from an 
old Mrs, Joyce, who was their neighbour 
at the time and knew them. My mother 
was young and pretty ; Mrs. Joyce called 
her Mrs. Vicary, and yet believes her to 
have been own daughter to the old woman 
of the same name. You understand, Mr, 
Fenner. If Mr. Kestell knows it, have I 
not the right to ask for the name of my 
father? My mother died soon after the 
birth of her twins, the old woman shortly 
after. With them, it might seem, died 
the secret. They talked, certainly, of a 
husband abroad, and of his death; any- 





how, he never appeared; he never came 
forward, and, alas, in these cases it is not 
often that the truth is told. Did he die, 
or was he abroad? It may be a foolish 
with ; but, anyhow, forgive me if I speak 
strongly, I am determined to find out the 
name of my father, even if he refuses to 
let me legally call myself his son.” 

Jesse spoke in a low, suppressed voice, 
he hardly dared trust himself to stop till 
all was said. To Hoel, this speech did 
seem to make a mountain out of a mole- 
hill; still he was ready to offer his help. 

Very well, Vicary, I am ready to help 
you ; I see it is useless to say ‘let it alone.’ 
Besides, there can be no very great diffi- 
culty. Without Mr. Kestell’s help I can 
find out all there is to know. I feel sure 
his silence is merely a wish to spare you 
some sad, but common, story of desertion. 
Look upon me as a friend, and give me a 
week to find it out in. Do nothing your- 
self during that time, and I will bring you 
the answer.” 

Jesse paused and considered, then he 
said, gratefully : 

“Thank you. 
nothing.” 


For a week I will do 





ROUND BY DRURY LANE. 

AT that cheerful, familiar corner, where 
Wellington Street divides the Strand, we 
are in the midst of a very whirlpool of 
traffic where currents from every direction 
swirl and mingle in the troubled tideway. 
Birds of passage flit across, flying from 
north to south, or vice versed, cabs and 
smart railway - omnibuses, piled with 
luggage, follow in their wake; and be- 
tween east and west rolls to and fro the 
endless procession of London on wheels, 
while London on foot marches up and 
down in columns that never cease. But 
the region has its own particular business 
to attend to. It is journalistic, it is 
theatrical, it is fruity; and wigs, stage- 
swords, costumes, and spangles, rub against 
oranges and potatoes. Pantomimes and 
pine-apples are found in close proximity, 
nor are publishers unknown, nor the 
irritable race of authors. In fact, the 
neighbourhood knows this kind of life so 
well, with an experience dating at least a 
couple of centuries back, that it is scarcely 
astonished at anything that may happen. 
It has seen gallant captains or bellicose 
squires lying in wait with thick sticks for 
satiric editors. It saw them in the days of 
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good Queen Anne ; it has seen them in the 
days of better Queen Victoria. Whatever 
the combatants, its fruit-porters and idlers 
have cheered on the fray, and rushed 
solidly to Bow Street when the law has 
been invoked. And that very name of 
Bow Street, what memories does it not 
conjure up of highwaymen, runners, 
magistrates, what scandals of the town, 
what tragedies of the streets, what un- 
rehearsed scenes of the drama! Bow 
Street and Covent Garden, between the 
two, what stories could they tell of 
roysterers, rakes, and gamblers, of fair 
masks and delightful incognitas, of witless 
wits and scandalous nobles! Or we may 
hear the shouts of chairmen and lackeys, 
the clashing of swords, the rattle of dice, 
the roaring songs, the tumultuous applause 
—sounds that mingle ghost-like with the 
actual clatter and cries of the buyers and 
sellers in the great market during any of 
the small hours of the morning. 

The Cecils rule the roast on this side of 
the Strand as well as the other. There was 
Wimbledon House, which was burnt down 
in the seventeenth century, and has left no 
memory of itself in street or court, although 
the Lyceum Theatre is said to occupy its 
site with Exeter House, reconstructed by 
the sagacious Lord Burleigh. The latter 
was called Cecil House till the family 
acquired the honours of the Earldom and 
Marquisate of Exeter, which honours are 
thus responsible for Exeter Street and 
Exeter Hall, while the shrewd founder of 
the family is commemorated in Burleigh 
Street. But before Exeter Hall we had 
Exeter Change, a heavy pile of buildings ; 
encroaching upon the roadway of the 
Strand, and narrowing the passage for 
vehicles ; which was removed early in the 
present century. Here were arcades and 
rows of shops, and a kind of mart for 
cutlery and hardware generally, while in 
the upper floors was exhibited ‘ Cross’s 
Menagerie,” a small collection of wild 
animals, which had acquired an ancient 
lion or two from the Tower. Some- 
where about the premises was kept the 
famous elephant Chunee, who held the 
same place in the affections of the young 
people as did Jumbo at a later period. 
Great was the ecare one day in the Strand 
when it was reported that Chunee had 
gone mad, and that he might possibly 
break through his prison-house and carry 
terror through the streets. He was 
probably suffering from one of those 
paroxysms of temper to which middle-aged 





elephants are liable; but some say that a 
decayed tooth, which the dentists of the period 
did not see their way clear to extract, was 
the cause of the trouble, Anyhow, those in 
charge of him lost their heads, and, unable 
to control the poor beast, called in a 
detachment of guardsmen from the barracks, 
who opened a brisk fusillade upon the un- 
happy Chunee, 

One sometimes comes upon prints of the 
period, AD. 1820, in which the scene is 
represented ; the elephant furiously raging 
and snapping the iron chains that bind 
him, the soldiers firing point-blank into 
his carcase. Poor Chunee received one 
hundred and fifty-two bullets before he 
finally succumbed. With him departed 
the great attraction of the show. The 
elephant had brought in the half-crowns— 
more plentiful then, perhaps, than now— 
and in 1828 the menagerie was closed, and 
the buildings were pulled down soon after, 
when the street was widened and Exeter 
Hall built upon the new line of frontage. 

Westward of Exeter Hall we have 
Southampton Street, named after some 
ancient Earl of that ilk; and out of that 
street opens one of London’s ancient ways, 
known as Maiden Lane. There are many 
Maiden Lanes and ways about England, 
and the name seems generally to cling to 
some old British trackway; and this may 
have been one of them, leading from the 
West to Caer Lundain, even in the days 
of King Lud, before the men of Julius 
Cesar troubled the land. The Lane long 
wore a weird and ancient aspect, and 
sundry traditions hang about it. In an 
ancient house, the site of which is now the 
Roman Catholic Church, lived a famous 
alchemist, who, it was said, had discovered 
the great secret of the ‘philosopher’s 
stone,” and who turned the leaden gutters 
of the roof into gold. And, on the opposite 
side of the way, at a little barber’s shop, 
was born a more wonderful alchemist still, 
the great painter Turner. But Maiden 
Lane is now almost entirely transformed, 
and tall flats and lofty taverns have re- 
placed the dingy buildings of old times. 

And Maiden Lane brings us to Bedford- 
bury, where a few old houses still remain 
to remind us of the thickly-peopled quarter 
that modern improvements have swept 
away. For here, by Chandos Street, was 
a district known as the Caribees, from the 
wild and predacious character of its in- 
habitants, who joined hands with the 
kindred tribes of the Dials, by a labyrinth 
of intricate courts and passages. The 
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slums of the Strand have not altogether 
disappeared, indeed, but have been driven 
eastwards, and concentrated, in a crowded, 
thickly - packed district between Drury 
Lane and the new Law Courts; and so, 
retracing our steps, we pass hastily through 
Covent Garden, that is now growing and 
developing from. “ Punch’s” ‘“ Mud Salad 
Market,” into something more worthy of 
its proud position. But there is one new 
feature that people may notice in passing 
through the central avenue, and that is, the 
predominance of funeral wreaths and monu- 
mental emblems, over the more cheerful 
decorations of flowers and fruit. ‘ There’s 
a certainty about funerals,” remarks a 
practical flower merchant, “that don’t 
exist for more joyful celebrations.” And 
that remark embodies a melancholy fact, 
which seems to cast a shade of gloom over 
the scene. 

And Russell Street, which leads out of 
Covent Garden, has its literary traditions, 
for here were “ Wills’” and “ Button’s” 
coffee-houses, which were the resort of wits 
and humourists of the past century, while 
this brings us to old Drury, whose pon- 
derous facade is now brightened up by 
posters announcing “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk.” And the traditions of old Drury 
go back at least to the merry days of the 
Restoration, and it may have even in- 
herited the memories of the Cockpit or 
Phoenix, which stood somewhere near, and 
was destroyed in the rigorous days of the 
Commonwealth. 

But Drury Lane Theatre was one of the 
two houses which held the King’s patent, 
and was known specially as the King’s; 
the other being the “ Duke’s,” in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, The new house was burnt 
down in 1671, and rebuilt under the direc- 
tion of Sir Charles Wren. And this is the 
building which had Garrick for a manager, 
and on whose boards appeared so many of 
the great actors of old times. Then there 
was a rebuilding in 1793, and in 1809 the 
new structure was burnt to the ground ; 
but rebuilt and reopened three years after, 
And on this stage have appeared the 
most famous of our modern players—the 
Kembles, the Keans, Macready, and others. 

As for Drury Lane itself, it still retains 
many of its old characteristics, as when 
poet Gay wrote : 


O! may thy virtue guide thee through the roads 
Of Drury’s mazy courts and dark abodes, 


The mazy courts are still in existence, 
and, in taking short cuts among them, it is 





often easier to find the way in than the 
way out, and, in such cases, the pleasantest 
sight in the world is the opening into some 
thoroughfare, with the burly forms of a 
couple of policemen in their capes outlined 
against the comparative brightness of the 
open street. Yet the neighbourhood was 
once a fashionable quarter. 

The Lane takes its name from Drury 
House, the mansion of one of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s stout Commanders in the Irish wars, 
Sir William Drury, who was eventually 
killed in a duel with Sir John Barroughes. 
Lord Craven had the house afterwards, 
and rebuilt it on a grander scale, and here 
he installed the Queen and mistress of his 
sword and heart, Elizabeth of Bohemia. 
The house was in existence till the begin- 
ning of the present century, but in a dis- 
mantled condition, and let out in numerous 
tenements. Then Philip Astley built on 
the site the Olympic pavilion, for equestrian 
and athletic feats, which, a few years after, 
was converted into a theatre, under Ellis. 
ton’s management. It shared the general 
fate of theatres in being burnt to the 
ground in 1849; but a new theatre was 
built with marvellous rapidity, and opened 
on Boxing Day of the same year. Then 
came the palmy days of F. Robson, when 
the greatest of low comedians convulsed 
the town with his humour, almost tragic 
in its intensity, And the Wigans fol- 
lowed ; and after them, a strange, eventful 
history. 

But to hark back to Lord Craven, who 
was a remarkable man in his way, and a 
well-known character in London streets 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
He had served under Gustavus in the 
Thirty Years’ War; he had fought for the 
Palsgrave and the Palsgravine—she who 
would be a Queen, and lost everything but 
the devotion of her faithful Craven. 
Under Charles the Second Craven was 
Colonel of the Coldstreams, and his was 
the only sword which was drawn in defence 
of King James, when the Dutch guards 
came to relieve the Coldstreams at Saint 
James’s, Naturally, King William deprived 
the veteran of his regiment, and Lord 
Craven turned his energies in the direction 
of fires. He was the first volunteer captain 
of the embryo fire brigade, and from 
Craven House he kept watch and ward, 
and at the first gleam and glow of fire he 
was abroad on the track; and they said 
that his horse could smell a fire miles 
away, and would carry him straight to his 
destination. 
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The situation of Drury or Craven House 
at the corner of Wych Street and Drury 
Lane elucidates a little topographical 
puzzle: why it is that the Lane has no 
direct outlet to the Strand. For Drury 
Court, which leads into the Strand, is only 
a foot-passage ; by the way, it affords one 
of the last and best glimpses of old London 
still remaining, with its old, overhanging 
houses, and the spire and portico of Saint 
Mary’s, Strand, completing the picture. 
The truth is, that Drury Lane is really a 
continuation of Wych Street, and formerly 
bore the name of the Aldwich way, pro- 
bably because it led to the Old Wic, or 
village of Saint Clements Danes, Then 
Sir William Drury built his houee at the 
turn of the road, and from that corner 
to where it opened upon the grounds of 
Montagu House—now the Museum—it 
was marked with his name. 

And now for a story about an ancient 
denizen of the district, who had his 
lodgings close by Drury Lane—a man 
about town in the days of the first King 
George. Like Uncle Toby, he had served 
in Flanders, and under the great Marlboro’ ; 
was known as a gallant Captain, but also 
for deep drinking and high swearing ; and, 
to crown it all, was a gamester of the most 
inveterate type. Major Oneby, the hero 
in question, came of a good, pious family 
in Lincolnshire, but his relations, shocked 
with his manners and general behaviour, 
had long been estranged from him, and he 
lived a somewhat solitary life, boasting a 
good deal of his great friends, but rarely 
seen in their company. With little but a 
meagre pension to support him, the Major’s 
chief resource was the dice-box. Few 
could equal his luck in calling a main, and 
yet so fiery was his temper, and so supple 
his sword arm, that those who suspected 
him for a sharper prudently kept their 
suspicions to themselves. Wary men of 
the world avoided him, but he was popular 
enough among the young rufflers of the 
town. His wicked stories; his fame as a 
duellist—he had killed a Count in Flanders, 
a brother officer in Jamaica, and one or 
two more in various parts of the world ; 
all this, joined to his reputation as a soldier 
who had served in battle, sack, and siege, 
commanded the respect of the gay young 
bloods among whom he moved. 

One night a party of four gay young 
fellows had been to Drury Lane Theatre, 
and enjoyed the play of ‘‘Hecuba.” They 
adjourned afterwards to Wills’s, in Russell 
Sweet, and meeting Major Oneby, they all 





went off to the “ Castle” tavern, in Drury 
Lane, for supper and a carouse. At least, 
so thought the young fellows. But the 
Major was intent on business, Hardly 
seated in the tavern parlour, he called for 
a dice-box. The drawer said they had 
none. “ Well, then, bring the pepper- 
box!” cried the Major, fertile in ex- 
pedients. Dice appeared on the table— 
from the Major’s pocket; no doubt the 
pepper-box served its turn, and the Major 
was in his element. But the young fellows 
were shy of risking their money, and their 
prudence seems to have irritated the in- 
veterate gamester. At last, one Rich, 
having the box in his hand, cried : 

‘** Who will set me three half-crowns ?” 

“T’ll set thee three pieces,” cried Gower, 
another of the party, producing three 
coins, and covering them with his hand. 

The pieces were halfpence, as was 
presently seen, and everybody laughed at 
the joke, except the Major, who was boil- 
ing with rage at the insult offered to the 
game, which afforded him a livelihood as 
well as diversion. 

“Tmpertinent fellow, impudent puppy,” 
stuttered the enraged veteran ; and, when 
young Gower stoutly rejoined that who- 
ever called him impertinent was a rascal, 
the Major hurled a bottle at his head, 
which missed of its aim, but knocked the 
powder out of Master Gower’s wig. 

The youth rejoined with a glass or 
candlestick, but missed his mark also, and 
both ran to their swords, which were hung 
up against the wall. Gower had drawn 
first, and stood on the defensive, while the 
Major, with venom in his eyes, advanced 
upon him, But the others threw them- 
selves between the combatants. And after 
some parley they all sank down to drink 
again. Gower would have made up the 
quarrel, and offered the Major his band ; 
but the latter replied with an oath : 

“No; I'll have your blood.” 

An expression which eventually cost 
him dear. 

At about three in the morning the com- 
pany broke up ; but, as Gower was leaving 
the room, the Major tapped iim on the 
shoulder: “Young man, a word with 
you.” And the young man turned back. 
What happened immediately after was 
chiefly a matter of conjecture, The other 
guests were crowded in the doorway of the 
tavern, for the night had turned out rainy, 
and were shouting for chairs to carry them 
home—there were no cab whistles in those 
days—but no chairs came; and they all 
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returned towards the parlour, but found 
the door locked, and heard from within 
the sound of trampling feet and the clash- 
ing of swords. The door was burst open, 
and Gower was discovered leaning on a 
chair, in a languishing condition, pierced 
through the lungs as it turned out, while 
the Major wiped his sword with a dia- 
bolical air of triumph. Poor Gower 
lingered for many hours. There was not a 
sweeter tempered man in the world said a 
witness at the subsequent trial; and he 
would not say that the Major had fought 
uofairly. But he died; and there wasa 
general feeling of pity for his fate, and of 
indignation at the cruelty of the practised 
bully. 

And Major Oneby was brought to trial 
at the Old Bailey. The jury could not 
bring themselves to a conclusion upon the 
matter, but returned what was called a 
special verdict: that is, they stated suc- 
cinctly the facts of the case, including the 
threatening phrase — “I'll have your 
blood ”—and left it for the judges to say 
whether there had been murder or man- 
slanghter. 

Upon that verdict neither side seemed 
inclined to move for judgement; and the 
Major remained in Newgate for a year or 
more, leading a jovial life, entertaining his 
friends, and rattling the dice-box con- 
tinually. At last he grew so confident that 
the law could not touch him, except for the 
merely nominal punishment of manslaughter, 
that he instructed counsel to move for 
judgement on his behalf. The day fixed 
for the hearing of the case was kept by 
the Major as a féte. The morrow would 
see him at liberty among his old haunts, 
and once more swaggering along the 
Strand. But as night came on, and none of 
his friends returned to bring him the good 
news, his spirits began to sink, and his 
oaths assumed a gloomier form of blas- 
phemy. With morning came the governor 
of Newgate, not with an order of release, 
but with a pair of clanking fetters, such as 
condemned criminals were used to wear. 
The judges had all gone against him, and 
pronounced for a verdict of wilful murder. 
Bat on the night before the execution, 
when there was no more hops of a reprieve, 
the Major, who was still treated as a 
gentleman, with a room to himself and his 
servant to wait upon him, opened a vein in 
his arm, and quietly bled to death. 

A little way up Drury Lane from Wych 
Street opens out Clare Court, of which the 
name records that here stood the princely 





mansion of Holles, Earl of Clare, the 
grounds of which extended as far as New- 
castle Street. It was this Earl of Clare 
who obtained a Royal charter to establish 
a market which at one time was flourishing 
enough. And Clare Market is still in 
existence as a mart for the poor who in- 
habit the dingy, overcrowded dwellings 
thereabouts, 

In days not far remote the nearest way 
from the Strand to Holborn on foot was 
by a mazy, intricate route through gate- 
ways, and across shady little courts and 
passages ; and one heedless turning would 
bring the pedestrian into some of the most 
evil-looking slums of London, where a 
decently-attired visitor attracted a good 
deal of unenviable notice. Tales were 
current of people who had attempted the 
passage and had never been heard of again ; 
and these stories seemed scarcely im- 
probable to those best acquainted with 
the district. But the clearance for the 
new Law Courts has considerably cir- 
cumscribed the area of the slums, although 
not materially diminishing their population. 
And when the proposed new thorough- 
fares shall be driven through the heart of 
the rookeries, there will be little left of the 
ancient labyrinth. 

But though a certain proportion of the 
predatory classes find refuge in the slums 
of the Strand, they are chiefly inhabited 
by honest, hard-working people, who gain 
a livelihood in the petty traffic of the 
streets.  Costermongers, flower - girls, 
watercress-sellers, and numbers of others 
whose business lies about the early markets, 
form a considerable proportion of the 
denizens of the slums; and it is to be 
hoped that due provision will be made for 
them, as well as their donkeys, barrows, 
and general stock in trade, when any great 
clearance is made. 

Our way now brings us into the Strand, 
where Saint Mary’s Church pleasantly 
breaks the dull regularity of the street, 
People are accustomed to complain of the 
narrowness of the Strand at this point, 
but our eighteenth-century poet was of a 
different opinion, as witness the lines : 


Amidst the area wide, they took their stand, 
Where the tall maypole once o’erlooked the Strand. 
But now, so Anne and piety ordain, 

A church collects the saints of Drury Lane, 


And Saint Mary’s, indeed, was one of 
the fifty London churches which were 
built during an access of ecclesiastical zeal 
in the reign of Queen Anne. But there 
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had been a Saint Mary's in the Strand 
long before, and the Duke of Somerset 
had pulled it down when his nephew, 
Edward the Sixth, was King, to build 
Somerset House ; and for about a century 
and a half the parishioners were without a 
church, and were accustomed to attend the 
Savoy Chapel. And the Maypole stood 
there, close by, and was removed as ob- 
structing the view of the church—that 
famous Maypole which was cut down by 
the Roundheads, but triumphantly raised 
anew at the Restoration. There had been 
a cross there once upon a time, old Stow 
tells us, where the itinerant jastices sat to 
administer justice for the inhabitants of 
outer London. And the Maypole seemed 
to many a type of the ancient jollity and 
merriment that had seemed so characteristic 
of old England. But that was gone past 
restoration, and the Maypole itself was 
eventually turned to scientific purposes in 
propping up a monster telescope. But we 
must remember that the Maypole—it is 
still commemorated in Maypole Alley, out 
of Newcastle Street—was the site of the 
first Hackney-coach stand. One Captain 
Bailey, a sea captain, was the adventurer 
who first established this coach-stand, now 
represented by the cab-stand near Saint 
Clement’s Church, which may claim to 
be the father of all the cab-stands in 
London. 

It is curious, by the way, to note. how 
strongly the seafaring mind runs upon 
speculations in horses and wheele, for 
Shillibeer, who first introduced the omnibus 
to London, had spent his early years in 
the navy. And his first conductors—the 
first to cry “ Bank!” and “ Piccadilly !”— 
were the sons of naval officers, dressed in 
a handsome uniform. 








YORK MINSTER. 


JuST so it looked, you know, 
hen we, how many years ago ? 

Looked from the bridge across the Ouse in a red 
sunset’s glow, 


And saw against the sky, 

Over the quaint old city, towering high, 

The Minster, in its grey, grave grace of ancient 
sovereignty. 


Slow-rolling at our feet, 

Flowed the broad stream the ocean’s kiss to meet, 

Behind us rose the hum and stir, borne from each 
busy streat, 


The stream whose current bore 

The conquering Viking and his bands to shore; 

Where Koman galleys lay at ease, in the fierce times 
of yore ; 





That in the later days 

Saw the twin roses rival banners raise, 

When rival factions closed in strife, in all York’s 
winding ways ; 


That heard the joyous shout, 

When glad and gay the Cavaliers rode out ; 

That flowed, all bloodstained ’neath the walls, from 
Marston’s fatal rout. 


While, changeless through it all, 

Watching o’er Fort, and Bar, and guarded Wall, 

The Minster, as God’s witness stood, solemn, and 
grand, and tall. 


Lingering at autumn eves, 

Hearing the west wind as it sobs and grieves, _ 

While slowly heaping at our feet, drifted the falling 
leaves, 


We live our lives again, 

The hopes and fears, the gladness and the pain, 

The joys that woke, and laughed, and died, the 
sweet dreams dreamt in vain. 


Living through old, dead times, 

Till through the branches of the yellowing limes, 

Clashing through the still, brooding air, we hear 
the Minster chimes ; 


And, with our heavy load, 

Following the paths so many feet have trod, 

Seek the wide doors that, for our North, guard our 
grand House of God. 





SUCCESSFUL EXAMINATION. 


I AM a dreamer of dreams. Not, how- 
ever, every day, nor every night—or, 
rather, every early morn—but occasionally. 
At times, frequently. 

The dreams are of two widely different 
qualities: very pleasant, and very much 
the contrary. The first — the result of 
smooth, frictionless action of the animal 
machinery, aided by bedclothes saturated 
with sunbeams in summer and with well- 
radiated fire-heat in winter—are made up 
of cheerful intercourse with persons long 
since dead. I never dream of the dead, as 
dead, but as living still, although, in bad 
dreams, living persons sometimes appear as 
if dead ; I dream of lovely landscapes, often 
recognisably the same, or very nearly the 
same, in dream after dream, but never the 
scenery which I have beheld in a waking 
existence ; of exquisite music, but so vague 
and ethereal that I cannot recall and 
note the melody after the dream has come 
to an end. 

Unpleasant dreams — suggested by a 
chill or some other ungenial physical 
cause—place me in a vast city or a lofty 
castle, groping my way through laby- 
rinthine passages, with high blank walls on 
either side, and no possible means of exit. 
Oc I have undertaken to act a part in a 
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play, and, at the moment of appearing on 
the stage, in full costume, before a 
crowded and critical audience, I find that 
every speech assigned to me, every word I 
have to utter, has completely faded from 
my memory. This, however, is only 
another form of the next, and worst, of 
my distressful visions. 

It is the eve of an examination, which I 
must pass or be disgraced for life. The 
subjects with which my mind ought to be 
stored and ready to produce at word of 
command are numerous and difficult. One 
great point is Euclid and Geometry, which 
I have neglected more than any of the 
others. The square of the hypothenuse 
looms indistinctly, enveloped in a hazy 
fog. Even the Ass’s Bridge, if I were put 
to it, must prove impassable by me. That 
I should ever reach the final Q.ED. is 
hopelessly quite out of the question. 

Curiously enough, just before waking, I 
become conscious that this is only that 
same horrid dream again. By an effort, 
turning over to the other side, I chuckle 
and say to myself: ‘‘Thank Heaven, I am 
not to be examined after all. If I were 
only in last night’s happy valley, I should 
not mind dreaming on another hour ; but 
I had rather not dream at all than be 
haunted by such a terrible vision as that.” 

One day, after having once more failed 
to pass the examination threatened in my 
sleep, I met with a book, “ L’Art de passer 
avec Succés les Examens, par Guyot- 
Daubés,”* which promised relief if I could 
only, while dreaming, call to mind its 
contents, to interrupt the current of uneasy 
slumbers. Some of its hints and anecdotes 
might even make one smile in one’s bed, 
which would be better than tossing and 
tumbling for hours under the weight of 
imaginary misfortune. Although written 
in view of what takes place in France, it 
contains a great deal which is applicable 
and profitable in England. 

“T will put it under my pillow,” I ex- 
claimed, “as a talisman to ward off im- 
pending examination.” 

To begin with; there are preliminary 
counsels which the student will do well to 
bear in mind. When the day of examina- 
tion has arrived, it is useless for him, 
whether he has worked well or not, to give 
way to vain regrets, now too late to render 
service. He should rather endeavour to 
turn to the best account the stock of know- 
ledge he has managed to acquire. 





* Paris : Librairie Central des Sciences, 25, Quai 
des Grands Augustins, 1889. 





During the time immediately preceding 
examination, he should observe certain 
hygienic rules. Sleep should have been 
sufficient to induce complete repose of body 
and brain; meals should be substantial, 
but composed of easily-digested food, 
accompanied by an accustomed beverage. 
The last meal should be finished at least 
two hours before the examination, whether 
oral or written, begins. 

For the close connection between stomach 
and brain must not be forgotten. With 
an overladen stomach the ideas are seldom 
bright, or the answers given in the clearest 
form. A young man is known to have 
failed because he took it into his head to 
breakfast heartily off paté de foie gras. 
Some fancy that strong liquors, alcoholic 
drinks, taken just before examination, give 
steadiness and self-possession, It is a 
most dangerous mistake, causing confusion 
of ideas, which can only have a disastrous 
result. On the other hand, a little coffee 
may act as a tonic and a gentle stimulant 
of the brain. 

All fatigue, bodily or mental, should be 
avoided. Hard and hasty study, to make 
up for lost time, is then worse than useless. 
It proves a drawback instead of a help. 
Strict punctuality at—that is a few minutes 
before—the appointed hour is evidently 
indispensable. 

The clock strikes; the doors open; the 
examiners are ready to undertake their 
delicate and unthankful task. 

Examiners are men—sometimes sensi- 
tive, even touchy, men. Not a few are 
sympathetic, unwilling, unless absolutely 
obliged, by duty, to crush a weakly candi- 
date. Such was M. de Rossi, whose in- 
dulgence, moreover, was proverbial. One 
day, at the Sorbonne, he was examining a 
young man who, so far, had answered 
fairly well; but, to a final question, the 
unhappy youth heaped absurdity upon 
absurdity in his answer. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said De Rossi, inter- 
rupting him, “but if you like, we will 
suppose your examination to have been 
concluded before your last reply.” 

It is possible, therefore, that ap- 
parently trifling circumstances may in- 
fluence an examiner favourably, or the 
reverse, Politeness, urbanity in tone and 
manners, cannot fail to make a good im- 
pression. Dress, even, has its importance. 
A hint to candidates to let it be simple, 
modest, and scrupulously neat, will not be 
entirely thrown away. 

On the other hand, numerous stories are 
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told of young men whose failure has been 
attributed by their comrades to an eccentric 
costume—too ultra-fashionable, too dandi- 
fied. Some are even said to have owed 
their rejection to the bright-coloured, over- 
big bows of a necktie, 

M. Francisque Sarcey, the well-known 
journalist, relates what a narrow escape he 
had by appearing before his vivé-voce 
examiners in a shabby, old frock-coat, a 
red-striped shirt, and a flaring cravat. A 
red shirt! Of course, they were shocked, 
taking it for a manifestation of revolution- 
ary opinions ; whereas young Sarcey had 
put it on simply because it was the firat he 
found in his trunk. 

Happily, one of the examiners, who took 
an interest in his welfare, wrote to his 
friend, Edmond About, begging him to 
warn Sarcey not to repeat such a dangerous 
freak, 

About hastened to admonish his friend, 
whom he found on the point of starting 
for his second hearing, again wearing the 
same offensive red shirt, and the rest. He 
insisted on his immediately undressing, 
made him put on his best suit of clothes, 
tied his cravat with his own careful hands, 
and then sent him off, metamorphosed, to 
the Sorbonne. 

Sarcey boasts that his entrance, thus 
renovated, caused a sensation. When he 
advanced to the bar, correctly clad in 
black, all shining new, an “ Ah!” of sur- 
prised approval escaped from the lips of 
every beholder. That change of dress 
soothed his judges’ susceptibilities, and he 
was admitted with good notes all the more 
laudatory that his complete and radical 
conversion was unexpected. 

On the other hand, a candidate who 
displays needless assurance, and who gives 
himself airs, is sure to draw down from his 
examiners some humiliation of his vanity, 
some disagreeable or severe reproof, And 
if, in his answers, he indulges in smart 
repartee or sharp retort, he is certain to 
provoke, if not a reprimand, at least the 
severity of his judges. 

Before giving an instance I must first 
premise that Guizot, the examiner on that 
occasion, had recently published a “ Life 
of Cromwell,” which the public received 
with mortifying coldness; also that the 
Black Sea, in Latin “ Pontus Euxinus,” 
is shortened, in French, into “ Pont 
Euxin,” also that “ pont” is French for 
“a bridge.” 

While Guizot, then, was examining at 
the Sorbonne, after questioning a student, 





whose answers seemed to him wide of the 
mark, he asked, derisively : 

“You can at least tell me how many 
arches the Pont Euxin had?” 

“Easily enough,” the young man pertly 
answered, ‘‘Exactly as many as your 
‘ History of Cromwell’ has had readers.” 

Such a gross insult, uttered in public, 
naturally did the candidate more harm 
than good. 

Sometimes, however, Greek meets Greek, 
and a duel ensues between examiner and 
examinee, 

Arago, afterwards the great astronomer, 
had to be examined at the Ecole Poly- 
technique, in order to pass from one 
division to another. His examiner was 
Legendre, the celebrated geometrician. 
Just as Arago came forward, two attend- 
ants were carrying out, in their arms, one 
of his fellow students, who had fainted 
under the pressure of the difficult questions 
put tohim. Arago was indignant at the 
sight ; he nevertheless felt sure of himeelf, 
and was not to be frightened easily. His 
answers, rapid, blunt, abrupt, irritated 
Legendre by their very promptness, of 
which Arago soon became aware. For, 
while solving a problem, which required 
the employment of double integrals, 
Legendre interrupted him, saying : 

“You have not learned that method 
from your mathematical tutor. Where did 
you find it?” 

“Tn one of your ‘ Mémoires,’” 

“Why did you select it? Was it to 
curry favour ?” 

“‘ Nothing was farther from my thoughts. 
I only adopted it because it seemed pre- 
ferable.” 

“If you cannot explain the reasons for 
your preference, I warn you that you will 
have bad marks, if only for your display of 
temper.” 

Arago triumphed in the end. But it is 
evident that his independent manners and 
defiant tone had rendered his examiner 
much more exacting, and that a less ac- 
complished mathematician, under the same 
circumstances, would have been mercilessly 
plucked. 

Bat fancy dreaming you are in Arago’s 
place, with a foul-visaged nightmare play- 
ing the part of Legendre, and the result of 
the struggle still uncertain ! 

When a pupil is well prepared, he con- 
siders written exercises less formidable 
than examination by word of mouth, In 
the former, he can coolly reflect on the 
best mode of proving his proficiency. His 
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thoughts are not checked, nor his mind 
intimidated by the immediate presence of 
the examiner. It is during the first hour 
that composition flows on most easily ; he 
ought, therefore, to improve that hour, 
neither hurrying too fast, nor lagging too 
leisurely. In the hours which succeed, to 
intellectual fatigue is superadded the weari- 
ness resulting from long immobility in a 
sitting posture. 

But when the manuscript is finished, the 
candidate’s task is far from ended. He is 
strongly advised to re-peruse it with all 
the attention of which he is capable, A 
second reading has enormous influence in 
perfecting the composition which he has 
just completed. It is a rule which applies 
to every intellectual effort—to literary pro- 
ductions as well as to examination papers. 
The first text written is only a rough 
sketch in which minor details are unavoid- 
ably neglected. 

In most French examinations there is a 
maximum number of mistakes in ortho- 
graphy, by exceeding which a candidate is 
rejected. Inattention and carelessness, 
even if he has committed only two or three 
half-faults of accent or punctuation, may 
easily make him exceed the “‘ three faults” 
which are the limit of his acceptability. 
Or he may be so occupied by his subject 
as to omit to put ans to a plural, a dot 
over an i, a cross to at, or a full-stop at 
the end of a sentence, 

To avoid such errors, candidates are 
warmly counselled, when once their copy 
is finished, to read it over again most care- 
fully, pen in hand, following the text not 
merely line by line, but letter by letter— 
which is the best mode of detecting trifling 
errors amounting altogether, uncorrected, 
to serious faults. 

What a blessing it would be for editors, 
printers, and the world in general, if con- 
tributors, correspondents, and other scribes 
could be compelled to follow this good 
advice | 

In oral examination in mathematics, of 
whatever degree, the candidate, standing 
close to the blackboard awaiting the ex- 
aminer’s questions, naturally feels a little 
embarrassed by the consciousness that 
everybody is observing him. He is evi- 
dently placed in conditions unfavourable 
to cool reflection before writing his answer 
on the board, and is consequently some- 
times puzzled by very simple questions, 
whose solution requires a moment’s presence 
of mind. It may even be said that many 
unlucky candidates owe their failure in a 





viva-voce examination in mathematics to 
their replying too hastily and without 
sufficient reflection. The questions, more- 
over, are often puzzling on account of their 
very simplicity. 

Frequently examiners ask a question in 
which the candidate has to add together 
quantities of different denominations, such 
as cubic métres, litres, and cubic centi- 
métres, 

The way to resolve this sort of problem 
consists, as the pupil ought to know, in 
reducing all the several items to the same 
denomination or unity, namely, the cubic 
centimétre. 

Another example: What is the third 
and the half of the third of one hundred % 
It is a simple sum of vulgar fractions. 
One-third is equal to two-sixths, the half 
of which is one-sixth. A third and a half- 
third, therefore, is two-sixths added to one- 
sixth, namely three-sixths, or one-half. 
The third and the half-third of one hundred 
is, therefore, half one hundred, or fifty. 

In examinations bearing on the physical 
sciences, the most embarrassing questions 
are often those relating to facts which 
every one must have observed in the 
course of his daily life, but which, though 
scientifically explicable, are not found in 
treatises or text-books. The candidate 
hesitates, or answers incorrectly, because, 
not expecting this line of questioning, he 
is not prepared for it. 

Why, when your soup is too hot, do you 
begin to take with your spoon that which 
is nearest to the edge of your plate? [This 
only shows that warming plates is not a 
general custom in France. | 

Why is a rope diminished in length, or 
shortened, by being wetted ? 

Why does the air in cellars and deep 
subterranean excavations feel warm in 
winter and cool in summer ? 

Why does your breath, in winter, warm 
your fingers and cool your soup? 

Why are you apt to open your mouth 
when you listen attentively ? 

What is the peculiar form of the incisor 
teeth in the upper jaw of an ox? 

Answer: The ox, like other ruminants, 
has no incisor teeth in his upper jaw. 

In an examination in chemistry, the 
examiner asks: “ What are the uses of 
water ?” 

The uses of water are so numerous and 
so well known that the pupil, taken aback 
by such a simple question, answers, with 
assurance, and half contemptuously, by 
enumerating : Navigation, motive power, 
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steam, irrigation, washing, sanitation, and 
so on, and stops, supposing his answer 
sufficiently complete. 

“Bat,” says the examiner, looking at 
him with a smile, “ you forgot to mention 
that water may also be employed as a 
beverage by man and beast.” 

Which illustrates the treachery of simple 
questions. 

Sometimes importance is attached to the 
meaning of words. An examiner asked : 

‘Ts a melon a fruit or a vegetable?” 

A young candidate replied : 

“‘ Botanically, a melon is a fruit, because 
it succeeds to a flower. As an article of 
food, when eaten in the middle of a meal 
—as in France, with unsalted boiled beef, 
or other meats—we may say that it isa 
vegetable.” 

The answer was 
propriate. 

But is it quite fair to lay traps and pit- 
falls for unwary youth, such as, “Of what 
disease did Louis the Sixteenth die?” Or, 
“Give the date of the battle in which Joan 
of Arc was slain ?” 

From all which precedes, it appears that 
a competitive examinee is expected to know 
everything about everything. He must be 
as wise as Solomon—or a little wiser. 


admitted as ap- 





RINGS. 

“SITTING by a sea-coal fire,” my slippered 
feet upon the fender, my head thrown back 
in my easy-chair, I enjoy the soothing 
solace—so dear to many a weary brain- 
worker—of a pipe of good Virginia. 

As I watch the smoke-wreaths slowly 
rising, my thoughts dwell upon the smokers 
of the past, upon the old divines and 
thinkers who found comfort, and perchance 
ideas, in this the veritable “ contemplative 
man’s recreation.” 

My thoughts fly to and fro in the realms 
of time. 1 think of Ben Jonson at “ The 
Mermaid.” I think of Dick Steele, the 
jovial; and of Addison, the grave; of 
Carlyle, who enjoyed a long clay. 

Now I lazily watch a smoke-ring floating 
gracefully upward with a rolling sinuous 
motion, and I gratefully remember Raleigh, 
that gallant and unfortunate adventurer. 
His image calls up that of the great 
Elizabeth, and of the splendid ring of men 
that fenced her round. Was ever other 
monarch surrounded by such a noble circle 
of gallant gentlemen? Brave, daring 
soldiers and adventurers ; seamen and dis- 





coverers ; statesmen, lawyers, poets, wits, 
ready to dare all for renown, and to 
attempt all for wealth, which was spent as 
lavishly as it was gained gallantly. 

Never did ruler boast a ring set with so 
many gems, amongst which only an im- 
mortal Shakespeare could be called the 
greatest. 

And, as the image of Shakespeare 
arises, we see it surrounded by a wondrous 
ring of characters — embodiment and 
epitome of men and women of all conditions, 
and of all times—sorrowing Queens and 
happy peasant maids; love-sick lads and 
aged councillors ; the quibbling jester and 
the sad dethroned King; the London 
’prentice and the Roman Conqueror ; the 
British warrior in his coat of skins, and 
the feudal Baron in his coat of mail ; with 
all people and in all places—in Royal 
Castle, in the peasant’s hut, on firm battle- 
ment, or on unsteady shipboard—he is as 
‘to the manner born.” 

Not only has he rescued from “ Time’s 
oblivion ” the creatures of earth, but has 
thrown the mantle of his genius over 


Fair Titania with her pretty crew, 
All in their liveries quaint with elfin gears. 


So that even in these prosaic days, when 
we see the fairy rings in the meadows, we 
evoke a pleasant picture of the little elves 
lightly tripping in the pale moonlight, 
whilst the fair Titania, whose eyes have 
been anointed by the mischievous Puck, 
dotes upon an ass and thinks him an 
angel—a mistake not uncommon in our 
own time. 

This reminds us that there are other 
rings besides smoke-rings and fairy-rings. 
From the most ancient time rings have 
been worn either as personal adornments 
or a8 insignia of office. Fingers and toes, 
arms, legs and feet, necks, ears, lips and 
noses, all are or have been decorated with 
this universal ornament. 

We read of Pharaoh investing Joseph 
with a ring when he made him a ruler over 
Egypt; we read of the men and women of 
Israel contributing their ear-rings — part, 
no doubt, of the Egyptian spoil—to the 
making of the golden calf. In all times 
the ring seems to have been a symbol of 
dignity and authority. 

In the early days of the Roman Republic, 
Ambassadors wore golden rings as part of 
their official dress, Later on every free 
Roman wore one as a right, although some 
who affected the simplicity of olden times 
wore iron rings. In more degenerate days 
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the luxurious Romans loaded their fingers 
with rings, some of the more exquisite 
dandies even going so far as to have 
different rings for winter and summer 
wear, 

The Lacedzmonians, as became their 
rugged simplicity, wore rings of iron. 

Czesar mentions gold and iron rings as 
used in Gaul and Britain for money, a 
thing customary among ancient peoples, 
and practised even in Sweden and Norway 
down to the twelfth century as it is now 
amongst some of the tribes of Africa. 

In days when writing was a rare accom- 
plishment, a seal or signet-ring was a 
necessary to Kings and nobles; and such 
rings were never parted with, even tem- 
porarily, save to persons in whom implicit 
confidence was placed. 

These rings would pass from father to 
son for generations ; and were, in fact, the 
sign-manual of the head of the house. In 
 All’s Well That Ends Well,” Shakespeare 
makes such a ring the principal turning- 
point in the plot. 


A ring the County wears 

That downward hath succeeded in his house 
From son to son, some four or five descents 
Since the first father wore it. 


We must suppose that old Jack Falstaff 
made some pretensions to gentle ancestry 
in that scene at the “ Boar’s Head,” where 
he complains of having been robbed during 
his vinous sleep behind the arras. 

“Shall I not take mine ease in mine 
inn, but I shall have my pocket picked ? 
I have lost a seal-ring of my grandfather’s 
worth forty mark.” 

At which old Dame Quickly remarks : 

“T have heard the Prince tell him, I 
know not how oft, that that ring was 
copper.” 

All the old romancers and dramatists 
have allusions to the customs of wearing 
and giving rings. When lovers parted 
they made an interchange of rings. Ata 
betrothal rings were the sign and evidence 
of troth plight. 

In “Twelfth Night” a betrothal is 
described in the Priest’s answer to Olivia : 

A compact of eternal bond of love, 

Confirmed by mutual joinder of your hands, 

Attested by the holy close of lips, 

Strengthened by interchangement of your rings; 

And all the ceremony of this compact 

Sealed in my function, by my testimony. 
Chaucer, also, in his “Troilus and Cres- 
sida,” refers to the interchange of rings. 

In “Cymbeline,” Imogen, parting with 
Posthumus, gives him a diamond ring. 

This diamond was my mother’s; take it, heart ; 

But keep it till you woo another wife. 





Similarly, in the ‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” Proteus and Julia exchange rings 
as a pledge of constancy. 

Even Shylock, that “ currish Jew,” had, 
in his youth, wandered in the realms of 
love’s romance, One cannot but sympa- 
thise with him, when, mad with grief and 
rage for the loss of his daughter and his 
ducats, he meets with his friend Tubal, 
who, with other news, tells him : 

“One of them showed me a ring that 
he had of your daughter for a monkey.” 

The poor old Jew replies : 

*‘Qut upon her! Thou torturest me, 
Tubal, It was my turquoise! I had it of 
Leah, when I was a bachelor.” 

This heartless action of his ungrateful 
daughter cuts him to the quick, and there 
is a touch of pathos in the mental torture 
of the poor, lonely old Jew as he thinks of 
the gift of his dead wife thus lightly cast 
to mocking enemies. In the same play 
Shakespeare makes other references to the 
customs of his time concerning rings. 
Portia, as a reward for saving Antonio, 
demands a ring from Bassanio, who says: 

Good sir, this ring was given me by my wife ; 

And when she put it on, she made me vow 

That I should neither sell, nor give, nor lose it. 
Nerissa also obtains Gratiano’s ring, and 
a nice quarrel arose thereafter, as he 
explained : 

About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 

That she did give me; whose poesy was, 
For all the world, like cutler’s poetry 

Upon a knife, ‘‘ Love me and leave me not.” 

These posy rings, as they were called, 
were at one time very popular, though 
the posies were not of great poetical merit. 
We may quote as specimens : 

In thee, my choice, 
I do rejoice. 
Again, 
Constancy and heaven are round, 
And in this the Emblem’s found. 

A certain Bishop of Lincoln, in the last 
century, had engraved on the wedding-ring 
of his fourth marriage : 

Tf I survive, 
I'll make them five. 

Perhaps the most important ring— 
certainly in the opinion of the fair sex—is 
the wedding-ring. ‘ Ordinarily, a plain gold 
ring is used; but any ring will do, even 
the ring of a key has done service before 
now. It is well known that the second 
of the three beautiful Gunnings was 
married with a curtain-ring, the im- 
patience of the bridegroom—the Duke of 
Hamilton—not permitting him to wait till 
the usual ring could be procured. 
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Although any ring is sufficient, there is 
a very natural objection to the use of a 
mourning-ring ; and there is a superstition 
that fatal consequences will ensue therefrom. 
In exemplification of this has been quoted 
the story of Colin, Earl of Balcarres, who 
was married to the daughter of a natural 
son of Maurice, Prince of Orange. The 
Prince of Orange, afterwards William the 
Third, presented his kinswoman with a 
beautiful pair of emerald ear-rings. We 
may note here that any articles of clothing 
or ornament of a green colour are con- 
sidered extremely unlucky at weddings. 
On the day of marriage, Colin, who appears 
to have been very absent-minded, forgot 
all about his engagement; and the mes- 
senger sent for him found him quietly 
seated at breakfast. He hurried to the 
church ; but, at the critical moment, found 
that he had forgotten the ring. A friend 
handed him one, which he placed without 
-examination on the bride’s finger. On 
looking at it, after the ceremony, she dis- 
covered that it was a mourning-ring with 
the death’s head and cross-bones, and im- 
mediately fainted. On recovering she 
declared that she would die within the 
year, a prognostication which was ful- 
filled. 

The delivery of a ring has always been 
considered a sign of confidence, of delegation 
of power; and hence in marriage shows 
the trust of the husband in his wife, and 
his investing her with authority in his 
household. It is also looked upon as a 
symbol of eternity and constancy. 

Some consider that the left hand was 
chosen to signify the wife’s subjection to 
the husband, and the third finger because 
it thereby pressed a vein supposed to com- 
municate directly with the heart. The 
third finger, on account of certain fancied 
virtues, with which it was credited, has 
always been selected as the one on which 
to wear official rings. To the Greek and 
Roman physicians it was known as the 
medical, or healing, finger, and was used 
to stir their mixtures, from an idea that 
nothing noxious could communicate with 
it, without giving immediate warning by a 
palpitation of the heart. 

In some parts of England the ring finger 
is supposed to have the power of curing 
any sore or wound which is stroked by it. 
Also, it is believed that any growth like 
a wart on the skin may be removed by 
rubbing a wedding-ring upon it. 

Among the Puritans there were many 
who desired to forbid the use of the 





wedding-ring as a Popish and superstitious 
practice. Butler, in his ‘‘ Hudibras,” refers 
to this : 

Others were for abolishing 

That tool of matrimony, a ring ; 

With which th’ unsanctified bridegroom 

Is married only to a thumb. 

When the Venetian Republic was at the 
height of its power, there was an annual 
ceremony of marriage between the Doge 
and the Adriatic. On Ascension Day, 
with much ceremony and rejoicings, a 
ring was thrown by the Doge into the 
sea, to denote that as the wife is subject 
to the husband so was the Adriatic Sea to 
the Republic of Venice. 

So universal has been the belief in 
charms, and so various the articles that 
have been used as such, that it is not to 
be wondered at that rings should be in- 
cluded among them. In the Middle Ages, 
rings inscribed with the supposed names 
of the Wise Men of the East who visited 
our Saviour, namely, Melchoir, Balthasar, 
and Jasper, were believed to act as charms 
against accidents to the wearer while 
travelling, as well as to counteract sorcery, 
and to guard against sudden death. They 
were made of silver, and sometimes even 
of lead cast in a mould, to be sold cheap 
to the lower orders, 

Silver rings are by no means uncommon 
at the present day, worn as charms against 
cramp and rheumatism. 

The use of rings, in England, as charms 
against cramp, dates from the eleventh 
century. 

In Catholic times cramp-rings were 
blessed by the King on Good Friday. 
Coming in State into his chapel, he found 
a crucifix laid upon a cushion, and a car- 
pet spread on the ground before it. He 
crept along the carpet to the cushion, as 
a sign of his humility, and there blessed 
the rings (which were in a silver basin), 
kneeling all the time, with his almoner 
kneeling by his side. After this was done, 
the Queen and all her ladies came in and 
crept up to the cross. 

Undoubtedly, belief in the power of the 
cramp-rings was strong and general, Lord 
Berners, while Ambassador in Spain, wrote 
to Cardinal Wolsey (twenty-first of June, 
1518): “If your grace remember me with 
some crampe ryngs ye shall doo a thing 
muche looked for; and I trust to bestow 
thaym well with Goddes grace.” 

Of the romance connected with rings, 
pages might be written. We may remind 
the reader of the ring given by Queen 
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Elizabeth to her gallant, but unfortunate, 
favourite, Essex, at a time when his for- 
tunes were in the ascendant. After his 
mad attempt to raise a revolt in London 
and seize the Queen’s person, he was 
thrown into the Tower and condemned 
to death. Bethinking himself of the ring 
which she had instructed him to send 
to her when he should be in trouble, he 
entrusted it to the traitorous hands of 
the Countess of Nottingham. She pro- 
mised to convey it to Elizabeth, who, no 
doubt, only awaited this sign of submis- 
sion and repentance before she pardoned 
her weak favourite, The Countess, whose 
husband was a bitter enemy of the Earl’s, 
retained the ring, and Essex was left to 
suffer his sentence. The Countess, in 
what she supposed to be a fatal illness, 
confessed her crime to Elizabeth, and be- 
sought forgiveness. The enraged Queen 
seized her by the shoulders and, shaking 
her violently, cried, ‘God may pardon 
you, but I never can.” 

Both Nathaniel Hawthorne and Dr. O. 
W. Holmes refer to the incident of Dr. 
Harris, of Dorchester (America), who, 
when a poor youth, trudging along, one 
day, staff in hand, being then in stress of 
sore need, found all at once that somewhat 
was adhering to the end of his stick, which 
somewhat proved to be a gold ring of 
price, bearing the words, ‘‘God speed thee 
friend.” 

A curious anecdote concerning a ring 
and a walking-stick is given in “ Notes 
and Queries.” A servant boy was sent 
into the town with a valuable ring. He 
took it out of its box to admire it, and, 
passing over a plank bridge, let it fall on 
a muddy bank. Not being able to find it, 
he ran away to sea, finally settled in a 
colony, made a large fortune, came back 
after many years, and bought the estate 
on which he had been servant. One day, 
while walking over his land with a friend, 
he came to the plank bridge, and there 
told his story. ‘I could swear,” said he, 
pushing his stick into the mud, “to the 
very spot on which the ring dropped.” 
When he withdrew the stick, the ring was 
on the end of it. 





THE GENTLEMAN IN FICTION. 

Wuen Adam delved, and Eve span, 
some superior persons of our own time 
might have had some difficulty in telling 
where was then the gentleman. At any 





rate, some writers seem to be chiefly con- 
cerned in telling us, not where he is now, 
but where he is not. Our American friends, 
for instance, have been greatly exercised 
of late on the subject of gentlemen and 
gentlemanliness in Fiction. Of course, we 
know that the “Grand old Gardener,” 
who, presumably, was also the first gentle- 
man, smiles at the claims of long descent ; 
and we also know that the grand old name 
of Gentleman is 


Defamed by every charlatan 
And soiled by all ignoble use. 


But surely of all the mob of gentlemen 
who write with ease, Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
is the last one would expect to defame or 
soil the designation. No doubt he is aware 
that in Ireland there are “gentlemen of 
four outs”—which is to say, persons with- 
out wit, without money, without credit, 
and without manners. The breed is not 
confined to the “ distressful country,” but 
in other lands it bears other names, There 
are, it may be, gentlemen of the long robe 
who are no better than their neighbours ; 
and in the main, the mass of the people 
may be divided into “the gentlemen of 
the four outs,” and “the gentlemen of the 
three ins”—which is to say, in debt, in 
danger, and in poverty. Let us not for- 
get, too, that in the West Indies, a negro 
is never a nigger or a black man, but 
always “a coloured gentleman ;” and that 
in Cockneydom, a “gent” is a very ob- 
jectionable person, who burlesques the 
latest fashions, and vulgarises the very 
atmosphere he breathes. 

It is, of course, a popular superstition 
that His Satanic Majesty is a most polished 
gentleman, although the poets and others 
who have made use of him for literary 
purposes have not usually grasped this 
idea. The most famous of all the diabolic 
characters — that of Mephistopheles in 
“ Faust ”—certainly does not come up to 
the gentlemanly standard. 

Would it be fair, then, to say that 
Goethe could not draw a gentleman? 
Goethe, certainly, had a magnificent op- 
portunity ; but he missed it. He missed 
it also in the character of Faust himself ; 
and, upon the whole, it is possible enough 
that, with all his intellect and imagination, 
Goethe could not construct a real, live, 
recognisable gentleman. 

Could Shakespeare? Certainly not, if 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly is correct in his 
hypothesis. It is difficult, indeed, to sup- 
pose that even Bacon, who stooped to such 
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ungentlemanly abuse of his tool—if the 
Great Cryptogram is rightly interpreted— 
could have drawn a gentleman. Yet 
Hamlet was, in the main, a gentleman ; 
although Hamlet was not a gentleman 
when he abused his mother. 

No doubt manners alter with times ; but 
in no times can it conceivably have been 
good manners to rate one’s mother like a 
pickpocket—or worse. When you come 
to think of it, is there not more of the 
true gentleman in some of Bret Harte’s 
rough Californian rowdies—who, in spite of 
their brutality, can yet always remember 
the dignity even of fallen womanhood— 
than there was in Hamlet when he rounded 
on the poor wretch to whom he owed his 
being ? 

The point which Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
sought to establish, however, was, that 
you can always tell a gentleman when you 
see him “in fiction;” and that although 
Shakespeare’s gentlemen are not quite 
ours, still they have “the root of the 
matter” in them. One is not disposed to 
dispute this; but then, does not the ac- 
ceptance of the proposition commit one to 
the admission that Shakespeare himself 
must have had “the root of the matter” 
in him? That a gentleman may draw a 
boor, is not to be disputed ; but can it be 
conceded that a boor can by any possibility 
draw a gentleman 

Here, of course, we are met with the 
difficulty — what is a gentleman? We 
use the term as freely and as frequently, 
and with as much assumption of saving 
grace about it, as Matthew Arnold 
used ‘provincialism,” or “distinction,” 
or ‘‘interesting.” But, while a good 
phrase, or a good word, may be ad- 
mirable, it is mot necessarily appro- 
priate or instructive. When Matthew 
Arnold wrote—as he did in one of the 
very last papers he ever penned — that 
Abraham Lincoln lacked “ distinction,” 
what did he mean? No one knows; 
while every one recognises in the rail- 
splitting American President one of the 
most distinguished and interesting figures 
in modern history. Nay, further: the 
world saw in Abe Lincoln—the uncouth, 
the long-limbed, the coarse-tongued, and 
the rough-mannered—more than enough 
to recognise that he also had the “root of 
the matter” in him, and was in heart and 
conscience a gentleman. 

Could one say as much for Talleyrand, 
or Bonaparte, or Peter the Great, or Crom- 
well, or even of Cromwell’s defender, Great 








Toomas of Chelsea? It is possible, of 
course, to exaggerate the merits and uses 
of the polished gentleman. A world of Sir 
Charles Grandisons would be an intolerable 
place to live in, and perhaps an unsafe 
place also, for the man who has no defect, 
or flaw, or redeeming vice in his composi- 
tion is often a dangerous person. 

Somebody has remarked that a well- 
trained dog is about the most gentlemanly 
thing in creation; and really there is a 
great deal to be said in favour of the pro- 
position. For, after all, the chief dis- 
tinctive marks of a gentleman are of a 
passive character. It is not so much by 
what he does as by what he does not that 
we know him. Thus, it is even possible 
to suppose that the spouse of the Aber- 
deenshire lady was a gentleman by com- 
parison with the vices of his companions ; 
for, according to her testimony, he was 
just a “gweed, weel-tempered, couthy, 
queat, innocent, daidlin’ drucken body, wi’ 
nae ill practices aboot him ava’.” 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson says that for 
years and years Dickens laboured to create 
a gentleman ; and laboured in vain, because 
the task was beyond him. Fortunately 
Mr. Stevenson is not the sole judge of 
what constitutes a gentleman ; but Dickens, 
as we know, did not seek his types in 
** Society ” circles. 

Dickens, however, could draw a thorough 
gentleman when he wanted one. Sydney 
Carton was a gentleman, if a dissolute 
one ; Eugene Wrayburn was a gentleman, 
although an irritatingly insolent one. 

Thackeray’s forte lay in another direc- 
tion. He could never have drawn Mr. Pick- 
wick; but not many novelists have been able 
to draw such gentlemen as Thackeray drew. 
Even Thackeray’s rascals are gentlemanly ; 
and he created the most finished, the most 
noble, and the most eminently human 
gentleman that ever lived in the flesh, or 
on canvas, or in hooks—Colonel Newcome. 
Has it not been well said, that, if the art of 
being a gentleman were forgotten, like other 
lost arts, it might be learned anew from that 
one character? And yet Mr. R. L. Stevenson, 
more by insinuation than by direct assertion, 
conveys the impression that he does not 
look upon Thackeray as an “ideal gentle- 
man.” Perpetual nosing after snobbery, 
he says, suggests the snob. Surely this is 
the very mockery of criticism. ‘“ Who 
drives fat oxen must himself be fat.” A 
gentleman may draw a snob, but could a 
snob create a gentlemen as “ by the gift of 
Nature?” The idea is untenable, and no 
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one who reads Thackeray’s letters to his 
intimate friends can fail to see that he was 
the creator of gentlemen, simply because 
he was a gentleman. “ His strength was 
as the strength of ten, because his heart 
was pure.” 


THE STORY OF DORIS CAIRNES. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


By the Author of * Count Paolo’s Ring,” ‘‘ All Hallow's 
we,” etc., etc, 


————— 
CHAPTER VII. 


LAURENCE did not notice the change in 
Doris’s manner after his announcement. 
Once the plunge taken, and he fairly 
launched upon the boundless ocean of his 
sweetheart’s perfections, his tongue flowed 
on unceasingly. 

“‘T never mentioned her in my letters to 
you, Doris,” he said, “ because, as I said, 
I was not sure of her. She is a little bit of 
a coquette—no wonder, when she is so much 
admired — besides, I thought I would 
rather tell you all about her myself. You 
would like to hear, eh, Doris?” 

“Of course I would. How can you 
doubt it, Laurence ?” 

Was Laurence deaf that he did not hear 
the sharp nete of agony in Doris’s voice ; 
blind that he did not see the despair in the 
sweet grey eyes which sought his face in one 
swift, agonised glance, and then hid their 
despair under their veil of dark lashes? 
He must have been, or else he could not 
have gone on 80 glibly. 

“She is an artist’s daughter, and her 
name is Bessie Trafford. She has not a 
very happy home, poor girl, for her father 
is not one of the most exemplary of 
parents; and, as they never mention the 
mother, I conclude that she was not much 
to boast of either. She is dead, however, 
and Bessie and her father live in the next 
street to Mr. Redmont. Trafford is really 
a clever fellow, and could make a lot of 
money if he liked to work and keep steady ; 
but he does neither, and Bessie has to 
work very hard sometimes just to keep the 
pot boiling. She is governess to Mrs, 
Redmont’s children; or rather she was 
governess until a few weeks ago. There 
was some little unpleasantness, I don’t 
know what about, exactly, but I believe,” 
and he laughed, “I had something to do 
with it, Mr. Redmont did not approve of 
the attention I paid Bessie; and Bess, who 
is very high-spirited, was angry, and went 








home at a minute’s notice. Since then 
she has remained at home, and of course 
will do so now until we are married.” 

‘* Will that be soon, Laurence ?” 

With a great effort Doris spoke. She 
had naturally much self-control and a fair 
share of pride ; and now that the first shock 
was over, and the first awful greyness had 
faded from her face, she was able to steady 
her voice, and to look Laurence calmly 
in the face. He must not guess, he must 


never know what a terrible blow his news } 


had been to her, the girl told herself 
frantically ; she would not betray herself ! 
By-and-by, when he was gone, she could 
give way, and let herself moan over the 
fierce pangs which were rending her heart 
now ; but in Laurence’s presence she would 
not betray herself. So she forced herself 
to ask the question calmly, 

Laurence smiled. 

“Very soon, I hope,” he said, cheerfully. 
‘There is no need to wait; and though I 
cannot give her a very grand home at 
present, at all events it will be better than 
the one she has now. We talk of 
November for our wedding.” 

November, and it was now October ; and 
in another month the Laurence she had 
known and loved and looked upon as her 
own during the greater part of her life, 
would be hers no longer, would belong to 
another woman! Nay, did he not in 
truth belong to her now? Doris thought, 
bitterly, He was lost to her, at all 
events ! 

“He will forget you,” Paul Beaumont 
had said. ‘A boy’s will is the wind’s 
wil]. He will forget you.” 

She had laughed at the warning then ; 
it returned to her with a terrible sense of 
its truth now as she sat by Laurence’s side 
with her chill fingers still in his, and the 
yellow leaves falling round her. 

** November isn’t a very pleasant month 
for a honeymoon, is it, Laurence?” she 
said in a voice which sounded odd and far 
off in her own ears. 

Laurence laughed again, and shook back 
his curly head. 

“That all depends where the honey- 
moon is to be spent,” he said. ‘ We are 
going to Rome for ours, We shail stay 
there till February or March, and 
come back to London in time for the 
Academy and the other exhibitions. I 
intend to work harder than ever this 
winter, and have something really good to 
show in May. Old Redmont shakes his 
head over me, and declares that ‘a young 
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man married is a young man marred,’ so I 
am bent on showing him that he is making 
a mistake in my particular case !” 

“‘Doesn’t Mr. Redmont approve of your 
engagement?” Doris asked. 

* Not altogether,” and Laurence frowned 
and shook his head. “That is the only 
cloud on my happiness. They have all 
been so good to me, that I should have 
liked their approval; and that I haven’t 
got at present. Mr. Redmont thinks I 
am too young—too young at five-and- 
twenty!—and Mrs. Redmont doesn’t 
cordially like Bessie. I can’t imagine 
why, for the dear girl is so fond of her, 
and would be jast like a daughter to her ; 
but the fact is apparent enough. Bessie 
herself says it is because of me,” Laurence 
went on with a laugh and blush; “that 
they are disappointed because I did not fall 
in love with Frances, the eldest daughter ; 
but I am quite sure that that has nothing 
to do with it! However, when we are 
married, and they know her better, and 
know how sweet and lovable as well as 
beautiful she is, they will change their 
opinion,” Laurence added, confidently. 

‘“‘T wonder why Mrs. Redmont does not 
like her?” Doris said, absently. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. For one thing she 
says that Bessie is not domesticated enough, 
that she is not a fit wife for a struggling 
artist, because she knows nothing about 
cooking or housekeeping ; but I know better. 
If she is ignorant of these things at present, 
she can easily learn. She has had no op- 
portunity, so far, for they live in lodgings ; 
but when she has a house of her own it will 
be quite different,” Laurence went on, 
cheerfully. “It is easy enough, isn’t it, 
Doris?” 

“Oh, quite easy.” 

“TI thought so ; but how clever it was of 
you to guess my meaning, Doris;” and 
Laurence looked down at her with inno- 
cent admiration of her cleverness in his 
eyes. ‘How did you know? I never 
mentioned her in any of my letters, 
did I?” 

“T don’t think so; but I know what to 
think when a young man hints that he has 
something very near to his heart which he 
wants to talk about! Women are very 
quick in scenting love affairs, you know,” 
Doris cried, with forced gaiety ; “but it 
was clever of me to guess after all, for you 
kept your own counsel so well! But there, 
I was always so clever, you know !” 

Her colour had come back now; the 
dazed, bewildered look had gone from her 





eyes; they were bright, and cold, and 
glittering as stars on a frosty night, as she 
looked up at him, Laurence was struck 
afresh by her beauty. 

“ How pretty you have grown, Doris,” 
he repeated. “It is a shame to keep you 
shut up in this dreary old house, where 
you never have a chance of seeing any- 
body.” 

“Or anybody seeing me, eh?” Doris 
cried, in her gay, feverish voice. ‘ Never 
mind, Laurie, old Margot comforts me 
sometimes by declaring that every Jack 
has his Jill, and, if I am fated to be 
married, my Jack will come for me, no 
matter how much out of the world I live. 
I suppose she is right. It is no good 
struggling and fighting against one’s fate. 
I must dree my weird like other people.” 

“ But it is such a dreary place for you to 
live in,” 

Laurence looked round the garden and 
gave a shudder of disgust. The short 
October day was already closing in; the 
sun had set suddenly behind a dark cloud ; 
the wind blew chill and damp across the 
garden and shook the leaves from the 
trees. Now that the latter were so nearly 
bare, the house eould be distinctly seen, 
and the bare, uncurtained windows, through 
which no gleam of friendly fire or luap- 
light shone, looked dark, and cheerless, 
and forbidding. Laurence, remembering 
the pleasant house in London where, just 
at this hour, round the wood fire in the 
pretty drawing-room the artist, and his 
wife, and daughters, and some of the 
friends, who rarely failed to drop in for a 
cup of tea, would be gathered, felt un- 
speakably sorry for Doris. By-and-by, 
when he was married, and had just such a 
home of his own, she must often come to 
them, and, indeed, consider their house her 
home. He said something of the kind, 
and Doris smiled and thanked him, and 
inwardly thought with a shrinking re- 
pulsion that any home, however dreary, 
would be preferable to the home of which 
Laurence’s wife was mistress. 

“Shall I see you again to-morrow, 
Laurence,” she asked by-and-by, when 
Laurence had looked at his watch and 
exclaimed, at finding it later than he 
thought, “ or do you leave early ?” 

“ Very early ; almost before you are up.” 
Then, hesitating a minute, “ Doris, you 
will send some little message to Bessie, 
won't you?” he said. 

‘* What shall I send ?” 
“Oh, what messages do girls send to 
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each other? Your love, I suppose, and 
good wishes. That is the best and most 
acceptable kind of message on such an 
occasion, is it not?” 

“Take both, then. Tell her that Lau- 
rence’s oldest friend sends her love to 
Laurence’s wife; that she asks her to 
make him happy, as happy as he deserves 
to be, as she prays with all her heart he 
may be,” Doris said, in a strained voice 
which was curiously unlike her own. It 
seemed even to Laurence’s unobservant 
ears as if pride, and pain, and passion 
were struggling there for victory. He 
looked down at her keenly, and something 
he saw in her face checked the light 
answer that had risen to his lips. What 
did that look mean? He had seen it once 
before somewhere ; he could not remember 
where ; but it awed and chilled him. He 
bent and kissed her forehead. It was very 
cold. The hand he held was colder 
still. 

“T know you do, dear Doris—truest 
friend,” he said. 

And then, without another word—for 
somehow his heart was too full for any 
further speech—he turned and left her, 
and not until he was half way to town on 
the following morning did he remember 
where ufe had seen the look which had 
puzzled him when he saw it reflected on 
Doris’s face—the look which some great 
artist had painted on Rizpah’s face as she 
watched alone by her dead ! 


Doris never knew how long she sat 
under the apple-tree, with hands lightly 
clasped together, with vacant eyes fixed 
upon the door which had closed behind 
Laurence. It had closed, alas, upon other 
things beside Laurence, she told herself, 
drearily ; upon love and happiness, and 
the bright hopes of which the future, only 
a few hours before, had been so full. The 
sunshine had faded from the garden, just 
as the sunshine of hope had faded from 
out her life; and the garden, with its fast- 
decaying leaves and dying flowers, seemed 
but a fit image of her life, dreary now with 
vanished happiness and dead delight. 

When at last she roused herself from her 
reverie, it was twilight; the dew was 
falling, and her white gown was limp and 
damp. Slowly she dragged her lagging 
steps across the garden to the house, and 
entered it. As she crossed the. dark, 
gloomy hall, her aunt’s voice called to her 
from the dining-room, where she usually 
sat, 





“Doris, come here, I want you,” Miss 
Mordaunt said; and Doris unwillingly 
retraced her steps, and entered the dining- 
room. F 

It was a large, gloomy room, with three 
long windows draped in dark crimson 
curtains, so old and moth-eaten, and 
darned in so many places, that they would 
scarcely hang together. The paper on the 
walls was mildewed, and stained with 
damp and old age ; two or three portraits 
of dead and gone Mordaunts hung there, 
and looked down out of the darkness at 
their little sad descendant, as she came 
slowly down the long room and stood before 
Miss Mordaunt. There was a long table 
in the centre of the room; at one end a 
couple of candles stood, and their feeble 
light showed Miss Mordaunt sitting grim, 
and pale, and grey, bending over her ever- 
lasting account-books. She looked up as 
Doris approached, and stood before her, 
but she did not speak ; only her keen eyes 
wandered with a kind of grim amusement 
over the tall figure that stood before her 
in its limp, white dress, with the fading 
roses in its belt, 

“Did you want me, aunt?” Doris 
said. 

“ Yes, I wanted you. Was it Laurence 
Ainslie you went to meet in the garden 
just now ?” 

“Yes,” 

The girl hesitated an instant before she 
answered. “Just now,” Miss Mordaunt 
said; but it seemed to Doris as if hours— 
nay, days had passed since she had danced 
across the garden to meet Laurence. 

** Yes, it was Laurence,” she repeated. 

“What did he want? Did he come to 
ask you to marry him?” Miss Mordaunt 
asked, abruptly. 

“No. On the contrary, he came to tell 
me that he was going to marry somebody 
else,” Doris replied, in a cold, expression- 
less voice; and she raised her dull eyes 
and looked steadily at Miss Mordaunt. 
She laughed bitterly, and the unaccustomed 
sound echoed strangely down the long 
room. 

“So that is the meaning of your pale 
cheeks and red eyes? I guessed as much 
when I saw you come back from the meet- 
ing to which you went in such glee; for 
which you donned your prettiest gown, 
and decked yourself out with roses, Oh, 
you little fool! Have I not warned you 
often enough? Have I not told you what 
men are—that they are alike, all of them ? 
That all they care for is to win a woman’s 
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heart, and as soon as it is won, trample it 
under foot and crush out all its life and 
happiness? Was not your mother’s ex- 
ample enough, but you, too, must follow 
in her footsteps?” 

The grim, grey face flushed with passion, 
the sunken eyes glittered, and such an 
angry colour burned in the pale cheeks, 
that Doris, even in the midst of her trouble, 
was startled, and could not help but stare 
at her aunt. 

‘“‘ Laurence never tried to win my love,” 
she said, loyally. ‘If I gave it unasked, 
if I fancied that the boy’s affection meant 
the man’s love, that is my fault, not his. 
He is not to blame for my folly.” 

“ Who is he going to marry? Some 
rich fool, I suppose, who has taken a fancy 
to his handsome face,” Miss Mordaunt 
sneered, 

‘No, you are wrong again. The girl to 
whom he is engaged is young, and pretty, 
and very poor,” Doris answered, quietly. 
“It is quite a love match.” 

“And how long will the love last, I 
wonder? Laurence is a fool. I always 
thought so, and this confirms my opinion.” 

“You do not share it with others. 
Every one says he has great talent, and all 
predict a great future for him,” Doris 


answered, still in her impassive voice. 
Miss Mordaunt nodded emphatically. 
“That depends altogether on the kind 

of wife he has chosen,” she said, enigmatic- 


ally. “ He is just the kind of man whose 
life will be made or marred by his wife. 
You would have been a help to him ; with 
you to encourage and inspire him he might 
have risen to be a great man. I doubt 
very much if he ever will now. He is 
blind, and by-and-by he will awake to a 
knowledge of the mistake he has made, 
and awake also to ropentance, and the 
misery which repentance will bring,” she 
added. 

She took up a morocco case which lay 
on the table before her and opened it, and 
looked at Doris. 

“ See, I intended these for your wedding 
present,” she said. ‘I am a poor woman, 
as you know well enough; so poor, that it 
is all I can do to get food and clothes for us 
both ; but I have never parted with these. 
They belonged to Lady Sybil up there,” 
and she pointed to a portrait hanging on 
the opposite wall of a pretty, brown-haired 
girl, with a laughing face, and coquettish 





lips, and a white hand that played with a 
diamond necklace, “and I meant to give 
them to you for a wedding present. See, 
they are beautiful, are they not ?” 

** Very beautiful.” 

Doris looked down at the sparkling gems 
as they glistened in the candle’s feeble 
light. 

“Well, you can lock them up again, 
Aunt Joan. I shall not need any wedding 
gifts,” she said, with a hard laugh. 

“Yes, I may lock them up again.” 
Doris fancied that Miss Mordaunt gave a 
sigh of relief as she closed the case. ‘‘ Bat, 
Doris, mind you do not tell any one, not 
even Margot, that I have these in the 
house. Our lives would not be safe for an 
hour if it was known.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Aunt Joan. No one 
would ever dream that there was anything 
worth stealing in the Red House,” Doris 
said, with a faint smile, ‘Every one 
knows how poor we are.” 

‘Everybody is very wise,” Miss Mor- 
daunt retorted ; ‘and so Laurence Ainslie 
will find out some day, when I am—gone. 
He will be sorry enough then. Doris, just 
see how that candle is wasting. You 
must have left the door open. Shut it 
directly, and put the candle out of the 
draught. You must think I am made of 
money,” the old lady snapped. 

Doris left the room, and went upstairs 
to her own. It was lighter than the one 
she had left, for it had two large windows, 
which faced the west; and in the long 
slip of mirror which hung between them, 
Doris could see herself dimly reflected. 
She went closer to the glass, and looked 
at herself with a sad smile, Could this 
limp, white figure, with its sad face and 
eyes, and ruffled hair, really be the radiant 
vision which had smiled back at her from 
that same mirror a few hours before, she 
wondered ? 

She turned away and looked out into 
the garden, lately so bright with summer 
flowers, now covered with falling yellow 
leaves, over the landscape where the 
harvest had been gathered in, and the 
fields looked bare and desolate, and 
thought—as many a young heart, breaking 
under its first great trial has thought be- 
fore her—that truly for her the summer 
was past and the harvest was ended, and 
that nothing remained but a long winter of 
gloom, and sadness, and evil days ! 
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